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ABSTRACT 

The debate continues about regional norms for English 
usage around the world, although the discussion has become more 
realistic and less didactic . Educated non-native varieties are 
increasingly accepted, distinctions are being made between national 
and international language uses, and localized varieties are no 
longer considered as necessarily deficient. Several trends are 
influencing this process. First, the number of non-native English 
speakers is increasing faster than the number of native speakers. 
Second, planning for English usage is increasingly in the hands of 
non-native speakers, who have developed their own norms. Third, the 
development of non-native English literatures is helping to break 
norms. The complex functions of English across cultures suggest that 
discussion of international English presents only part of the 
picture. More serious cross-cultural research on English usage and 
regional norms is necessary for a real understanding of the issues 
and solutions. Sixty-eight references are included. (MSE) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In discussing the norm for localized varieties of Enqllshes around the world 
we ar* In a sense faced with the situation descrlbed'in the entertaining Eastern 
fab e about the elephant and the four blind men. 3 Each blind man, the story 
tells us, tries to describe the animal on the basis of his tactile feeling of 
om part of the large animal. One, after touching the animal's leg, claims 
that an elephant resembles a gnarled tree trunk; another compares it with a 
thick^rope, since that is how the elephant's trunk appears to him; feeling 
the circular belly of the animal, the third blind man exclaims, "Aha, an 
elephant is like a smooth round drum," and so on. Clearly, each blind man has 
a correct perception about an individual part of the elephant, but that part ' 
itself is not the totality termed "elephant." It is all these parts together 
and various types within the species which constitute the "elephant-ness." 
And this analogy applies to languages, too. When we use an identif icational 
label for a variety (e.g., American, British, Canadian, Indian, Malaysian, 
Nigerian), we are actually thinking in terms of what linguists have called 

common core" jinalys is, "overall" analysis or a "nucleus." These terms are as 
abstract as th e> "elephant-ness ," or i;sing another example, "dog-ness" aptly 
suggested by Quirk et al . (1972:13): y 

The properties of dog-ness can be seen In both terrier and alsatian 
(and we must presume, equally) yet no single variety of dog embodies 
all the features present In all varieties of dog. In a somewhat 
simi ,£. way, we need to see a common core or nucleus that we call 
"English" being realized only in the different actual varieties of 
the language that we hear or read. 

The global spread of English and its various functions In the sociol ingui stic 
context of each English-speaking country make general i zat ions about the lan- 
guage almost impossible. Because each regional variety of Engl I sh has its 
distinct historical, acquisitional and cultural context, the genesis of each 
variety must be seen within that perspective. The general Izations from one 
localized variety are as deceptive as the blind man's description of the 
ee f an i' ,., the same time ' each description contributes to our understanding 
of^the Englzehnese of world Englishes, and their specific sociol inguistic con- 
Before further elaborating on this and related points, let us first discuss 
the^terms "model ," "standard ," and "norm" as these are used with reference to 
tnglish. 

MODEL/ STANDARD AND NORM 

These three terms are general ly used as synonyms In literature related to lan- 
guage pedagogy or In prescriptive texts on pronunciation and usage. In lan- 
SIR'S? n'' 0 ! tn ?". terms refer to Proficiency in language acquisition, and 
attitudlnally they indicate acceptance in certain circles. 



3 A 



a t selected bibliography on this topic is given In Kachru 1976 and 1982a, 
ana in Smith 1981. 
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In the case of non-native speakers of Engl ish, when we talk of a norm the 
underlying supposition is of conformity with a model based on the language 
used by a segment of the native speakers. The language use of this segment 
attains the status of a preferred norm for mainly extral jnguistic characteris- 
tics (for example, education, cVass, and status). 

In Engl Ish the prescribed norm dots not refer to the use by a majority. The 
motivations for such a preferred norm stem from pedagogical , attitudinal , and 
societal reasons, and are not due to any authoritative or organized move for 
codification, as is the case with some other European and non-European lan- 
guages. 



WHAT ARE THE NORMS FOR ENGLISH? 

The imposed norms for English lack any overt sanction or authority; whatever 
norms there are have acquired preference for social reasons. These are indi- 
rectly—or sometimes directly-suggested in dictionaries' of English, in peda- 
gogical manuals, in preferred models on television and radio, in job prefer- 
ences when a particular variety of language is att i tudinal ly considered desir- 
able by an employer, whether it is a government agency, private employer, or a 
teaching institution. It Is through such imagined or real societal advantages 
of a norm that parents develop their preferences for the type of instruction 
their children should get in the school system. The case in point is Black 
English in the United States. On linguistic (or logical) grounds one cannot 
consider it a deficient variety (see, for example* Burling 1973 and Labov 1970) 
but due to attitudinal reasons at present, it certainly restricts access to 
the cherished spheres of activities which all enl fghtened parents want their 
children to enter and succeed in. The same is true of various local varieties 
of British English. It is thus a belief shared by the members of a speech 
community that adherence to a certain preferred norm provides advantages for 
mobility, advancement, and status. In Britain, what are called "public 11 
schools became the centers fostering adherence to such norms, and conscious 
efforts were made there to cultivate and preserve them. 

The lack of an organized agency for language codification did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the proponents of such norms for Engl ish. It is a fact—and a 
well-documented one (see, for example, Heath 1977, Kachru 1981 b, Kahane and 
Kahane 1977, Laird 1970)— that the •'guardians of language 11 fai led to provide 
such codification as has been provided by the Academies for French, Spanish, 
Italian, or, more recently, Hebrew. It was, however, not for want of such 
effort. Attempts to establish an academy for the standardization of English 
were made on both sides of the Atlantic in the eighteenth century, just sixty 
years apart. In 1712, Jonathan Swift wrote an often-quoted letter to "the 
Most Honourable Robert, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Lord High Treasurer of 
Great Britain, 11 outl ining VA Proposal for Correcting, Improving and Ascertain- 
ing the Engl ish Tongue. 1 1 The proposal was both a complaint and a plea: 

My Lord; I do here, in the Name of. all the Learned and Polite 
Persons of the Nation, complain to your Lordship, as First 
Minister t that our Language Is extremely imperfect; that its 
daily improvements are by no means in proportion to its daily 
Corrupt tons; that the Pretenders to polish and refine it, have 
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chiefly multiplied Abuses and Absurdities; and, that in many In- 
stances, it offends against every part of Grammar. 

What did Swift have "most -at Heart?" He wanted codification with the aim "that 
some Method should be thought on for ascertaining - and fixing our Language for 
ever, after such Alterations are made in it as shal 1 be thought requisite." 
The persons undertaking this task "wi 1 1 have the example of the French before 
them, to imitate where they have proceeded right, and to avoid their mistakes." 
The proposed goal then would be to nrovide linguistic watch-dogs (Swift; re- 
printed 1907:14-15):. 

Besides the grammar part, wherein we are allowed to be very defec- 
tive, they will observe many gross improprieties, which, however 
authorized by practice, and grown familiar, ought to be discarded. 
They will find many words that deserve to be utterly thrown out of 
our language, many more to be corrected, and perhaps not a few long 
since antiquated, which out to be restored on account of their 
energy and sound. 

The second such proposal, submitted by John Adams, came before the Continental 
Congress of another major English-speaking country, the United States, in 1780. 
Thi s proposal , somewhat more precise than Its predecessor, asked for a "public 
institution" for "refining, correcting, Improving, and ascertaining the English 
language" ( 1 856 : V 1 1 : 149-50) . This proposal is almost an echo of Swift's. 
Swift's proposal did not go too far due to Queen Anne's death, and Adam's 
proposal was disapproved, as Heath states (1977:10), since "the founding 
fathers bel ieved the individual's freedoms to make language choices and changes 
represented a far more valuable political asset to the new nation than did a 
state decision to remove these freedoms from the individual." It was there- 
fore "a policy not to have a policy." 

In retrospect, the failure to establish such an academy for English had its 
advantages. Since there was no authorized establishment for linguistic codifi- 
cation, no organized resistance to a norm could develop. It is not so easy to 
fight against the subtle and psychologically effective means of codification 
which were used for establ ishing a norm for English. 

One might, therefore, say that each Identifiable native variety of English can 
provide a norm for English. The identification may be in terms of some 
characteristic formal features which are realized in pronunciation, lexicon, 
or grammar. These features may then be associated with the localized variety 
of English. In linguistic terms, one may identify the Amevicanness in Ameri- 
can English: and In a geographical (pol it ical ) sense , one might use terms 
such as "Canadian Engl ish" or "Austral ian Engl Ish." One is, of course, aware 
of further subvarieties wi thi n these broad categories. The natively spoken 
varieties are the following: American (182 mi 1 1 ion) ; Austral ian (1 3 million); 
British (55 million); Canadian (13 million); and New Zealand (3 mill ion). 

But in reality the question Is not that simple. The native varieties of 
English also have a long history of debate concerning the desirabil ity of hav- 
ing an exo-normatlve (external ) or an endo-normatlve (local ) model . This con- 
troversy developed into a fascinating debate in, for example, America (see, 
for example, Kahane and Kahane 1977, Mencken 1919), and i s of specif ic interest 
to a student of language loyalty and language attitudes. Once that controversy 
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was settled there remained two main models (norms): Received Pronunciation 
(RP), and General American (GA) English. 

These models gained currency for two reasons. Atts tudinal'ly, the prestige of 
the speakers of such var iet ies resul ted in their emulation by others. Peda- 
gogically, they served as two wel 1 -documented models of pronunciation. In the 
works of , for example, Jones for RP, and Kerjyon for GA (see also Krapp 1919), 
we have earl ier valuable manuals and descriptions of pronunciation and dic- 
tionaries. 

Received Pronunciation has alternately been termed "BBC English 11 (standing 
for the British Broadcasting Corporation), ''educated English, 11 and "public 
school Engl ish." (The term "publ ic school" has to be understood hers in a 
typical British sense, where it traditionally means a "private" school.) 
•'Public schools" refers to the old typically British institutions which, as 
Abe rcrombie says (1951 : 12) , "are themselves unique." Received Pronunciation 
is by and large acquired unconsciously, therefore, as Abercrombie observes, 
"there is no question of deliberately teaching it." (See also Gimson 1 967 
and Ward 1929.) It has, however, been treated as the main pedagogical norm 
for the export variety of Pritish Engl ish,' especially for tapes and records, 
and pronunciation manuals *!sed in the classrooms. 

But the status of this accent, and the term used for it, have been controversial. 
The "social judgment" which gave it a predominant position and prestige is 
being also chal lenged now— after all, it had no official status. However, RP 
was considered a proper and desirable "accent" for government assignments and 
diplomatic services, and it was widely used by the ubiquitous BBC. But within 
the changed British context Abercrombie , (1951 ) has provided three valid argu- 
ments against RP. First/recognition of such a standard variety is "an 
anchronism in present-day democratic society" (p. 14). Second, it provides an 
"accent bar" reimiscent of the color-bar, and "to many people, on the right 
side of the bar, it appears eminently reasonable" (p. 15). Lastly, it is also 
debatable whether RP represents "educated Engl ish," since RP speakers are 
"outnumbered these days by the undoubtedly educated people who do not talk RP" 
(p. 15). 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the use of "General American" is mislead- 
ing, since the term covers parts of the United States and most of Canada. GA 
Is spoken by 90 mi ll ion people in the central and western United States and 
Canada. Kenyon's motivations for describing GA were almost opposite to those 
of his British predecessor Jones. As I have stated elsewhere (Kachru 1982e:3l*), 
Kenyon is "conscious of the harm done by the elitist, prescript ivist manuals 
for pronunciation," and his concern is that "we accept rules of pronunciation 
as authoritative without inquiry into either the validity of the rules or the 
fitness of their authors to promulgate them" (1924:3). He is, therefore, 
attacking the shibboleth of correctness, the validity of prescriptive "judg- 
ments" and "advice 11 concerning pronunciation. He rightly bel ieves that the 
underlying cause for such judgments is that people tend to be influenced by 
••certain types of teaching in the schools, by the undiscriminat ing use of text- 
books on granmar and rhetoric, by unintelligent use of the dictionary, by 
manuals of "correct English," each with Its favorite (and different) shib- 
boleth" (1924:3). 
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Kenyon clearly expresses the evident disparity between linguistic norm and be- 
havior and he rightly asserts that "probably no Intel 1 igent person actually 
expects cultivated people in the South, the East, and the West to pronounce 
alike. Yet much criticism, or pol itely si lent contempt, of the pronunciations 
of cultivated people in other local ities than our own is common" (1924: 5) . 
In his view—perhaps toe simplistic—the remedy for such an attitude is the 
study of phonetics, since a student of phonetics "soon learns not only to re- 
frain from criticizing pronunciations that differ from his own, but to expect 
them and listen for them with respectful, intelligent interest." 

What, then, is the general ly accepted norm for English? There are several 
ways of answering this . mult {faceted and atti tudinal ly loaded question. Ward 
(1929:1) has taken one extreme position concerning a standard when she says, 
''no one can adequately define it, because such a thing does not exist." It* 
is clear that Daniel Jones would not necessarily agree. Strevens (1981:8) 
answers this question very differently. In his view, in the case of English, 
standard" does not mean "imposed," or a language which is "of the majority." 
He believes that an interesting aspect of Standard English is "that in every 
English-using community those who habitually use only Standard English are in 
a minority: over the global population of English-users mono-dialectal Stand- 
ard English users are in a very small minority" (1981:8). The situation seems 
to be that "the phenomenon of Standard English exists and maintains itself 
without any conscious or coordinated programme of standardization" (p. 8). 

In spite of these positions, the dictionaries and manuals do indicate pre- 
ferred pronunciation , or use of certain grammatical forms and lexical items. 
The "minority" use in such cases does not necessari ly refer to the numerical 
use, but may refer to preference in attitudinal terms, too. A frequent usage 
is not always the usage which is attitudinal ly or socially accepted. 

Teaching materials and teacher training programs do not generally present a 
"linguistically tolerant" attitude toward non-native localized varieties, 
or toward the speakers of varieties which are considered different from the 
"standard" varieties. In the United States, as mentioned earlier, one 
notices this attitude toward Black English (or other ethnic Engl i shes) . In 
Britain such an attitude has traditionally been present toward the speakers 
of regional varieties. Therefore, it is not only the non-native users of 
English who suffer from this attitude. 

NORM FOR NON-NATIVE ENGLISHES 

The historical development of non-native varieties of English is closely re- 
lated to colonization. Atti tudinal ly, the colonizers' English became the 
preferred norm once English was introduced in the linguistic network of a 
country. But actually, the "norm" provided by the representatives of the Raj 
was not always the "standard" variety of English. In a number of cases, 
English teachers were not even native speakers of language, especially in 
convent schools, or in other missionary establ ishments using Belgian, French, 
or Irish teachers. (The native speakers were very rarely RP speakers; for in- 
stance, a significant number of them came from Scotland, Wales, and Ireland.) 
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?!rn.cf br t °' ad] X ^Peaking, two models for non-native Engl ishes The 

■ '■l! ffir^S V \°\° f non " native English speakers considered British English 
llnlr lLTV '? Ur9e ? artS ° f As5a ' Afrlca ' the Caribbean On the 
die o co ont^J on n (thf PMU e T d a ".ere American Influence reached 

i98l -Puerto Ri™ on (the . Phi,i PP lne s> see, for example, LI amzon 1969, Samonte 
i»oi, Puerto Rico, see, for example, Zentella 198lV due to tr*A~ JLa , " ji " u " , - c 

other Impact (for example, Mexico, Cuba, or other ?ar?s of Latin Sc.)! 

IJ*ls d^h^^''' * m y? hlcaI <l ua "ty about the native models. In reality 
clonl^a m I re™ ^cherTanatll"? 5 ,ntr ? d " Ced ^ 

formed more than a fraction of English instructors in a major itv of the 

rats wars risfe-™ ,nsi9 "'^° : 23 *»« r 

TYPES OF NON-NATIVE ENGLISHES 

The varieties of non-native Englishes cannot be presented in terms of a m!«- 



1. Acquisitional 




2. Sociocul tural 



3. Motivational 



4. Functional 



- first language 
■ second language 
• foreign language 

transplanted 

non-transplanted 
integrative 

instrumental 

national ("link") language 
International language 



(,e. , L^ r ford^; 5 1 th sI 1 ^« 1 . v ? te ?9oi) t be, tlon T j ,re ; dy bMn 

language varieties"? English Ilso ^^'faJSN^^''"^"' * nd 
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sarily instructive. The impression of d?ui? " boundar,es are n °t neces- 
such labels present is actual nn J lH I S ! venes f ^ world Englishes which 
marking clues are determined bv andTr ' i" r « al 1 '^ contexts. The variety- 
and culturally shareS cTaJac^rUHc, of 9 ' by the underl ying linguistically 
such as "African English or £rl«n1,^. V**' ,' n - thli ! e ? se . then, terms 
zation (see Kachr ?9 [1^8] ^i* 66 Bokamba '? 82 > " South Asiani- 
too, are useful only o he extend h ^'-h 3 ^^' ate ', BUt these terms 

characteristics at Various le^ets w th n v^riouT- 6 ' '"'i ghtS . ab ? ut the shared 
only as reflective of the true situation ^ nous [ e 9»ona] var.et.es. They are 
"British English." They mask the UnquTst c h% ^ t6r - S °r 
and to some extent they sTrle to^eassurfth hete u ro 9 enei »V within * region, 
sidered the ^enlU^ * *« I. con- 

Sriian^t^S'iSffJ ° r T '' ed - a ^ variety for a larger 

Singapore and Malaysia (Piatt and Weber fqfin u ,Io, , 1 , ] and 1983) ' 
and the Philippines (Llamzon 1 9 2 9 i!£ 198?)?' ^ 1S81 ' Tay 9nd Gu P ta iq 80, 

?h: P p: r u c r^ t nn n a at liLat^on ty r e d en9a ?V n 9 v-rl.ty-.hlft, depending on 
to closely a'pp ox maL a nat °e'Eno?is^H ? '" d ! an ^S 1 '^ speaker may attempt 

with a shopkeeper, Aus cJl "o 1 ^ S , If "™"'«tin 5 



of E „3n s r h " U ?i h ^: CUS5i0n - SM K " hru '* 82 « «»' "introduction: The Other Sid, 
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. The J.ndian (Pakistani) doctor who communicates easily in English with 
professional colleagues at an international medical conference is 
using a type of "Indian Engl ish". in which Standard Engl ish dialect 
is spoken with a regional accent. The Indian clerk who uses English 
constantly in his daily life for communicating with other Indians, by 
correspondence or telephone, may employ an "Indian English" in which 
the dialect is not Standard English and the accent is regional or 
local. The lorry-driver who uses Engl i sh occasionally, as a lingua 
franca, may be using an "lnd?an English" which is for all practical 
purposes a pidgin. It is the second of these three examples which 
constitutes the^typical "Indian English" and which frequently attracts 
the criticism of the teaching profession. But is criticism justified? 

^miifti 6 tCSt °f ef f ectfveness ofa variety of language is whether 
it meets the communication needs of those who use it Clearly "In- 
dian English" of this second type would not be adequate for the pro- 
ressionaVman to communicate with an international audience, but it 

and SJL?c e 2 Ser )t iOC V needs wel1 * noU 9 h ' I"** « -11 local dialects 
and accents do. (See also, Kachru 1981a.) 

iJaiL^W^^^ Say :^ many Pe ° p1e V Se various *yP*» of Englishes (say, as 
standard localized varieties or pidgins) as non-native varieties across cu tures 

l^JS K -HH 0 ?*- V n °. re ii able wa V of kno » in 9 »t since English is learned 
\n -Enof Uh^llJh " ""i" 9 .^"? situations. On the one hand, people learn it 

qmJ 9 on \l .I? 9 I 5 S I" ba2aarS from people who can h ^ d "y the lan- 
Sli 1 ^ ef h ?"d, those who have resources learn English from highly 
3 U ! ,n ^ Cal I an 9 ua 9e learning situations. Whatever the 

5d flaffS Si \ a ^ °I E "9lish-knowing bi Unguals is fast increasing, 
"iSaibV 9 rl \ ^ a ' quired the sta *us of a universal language (see Kachru 
1981b) This status has been gained essentially due to the use of English in 

P «d^r " n ' eX "-„ T !; e ( , Sp r" d of English ccnJmues to incrHse I 3 his 
spread is now controlled by its non-native users; it is their initiative which 
follo^ir^ and C00 r d,nat,n 9 x the role of English in the developing w^M d. ISe 
arol? d Z^lH 5 9 *t 2"* l i? ab ° Ut the graphic distribution of English 

no? enroU^in Ff-^T V 9 ^ C ? Clude 3 large number of us ^s who are 
not enrolled in traditional educational establishments. 

Enrollment in English as a Second Language 



Are* 



Students 
(millions) 



Area 



Students 
(millions) 



Indie 

Ph 1 1 1 pp I ne s 

USSR 

Japan 

Nigeria 

Bangladesh 

ftepubl Ic of 

South Africa 
West Germany 

lays la 
France 
Indonesia 
Hex I co 



17.6 
9.8 
9.7 
7.9 
3.9 
3.8 

3.5 
2.5 
2.U 
2.k 
1.9 
1.9 



South Korea 

Pakistan 

Kenya 

Ghana 

ftrazll 

Egypt 

Quebec 
Thai land 
Taiwan 
Sri Lanka 
Netherlands 
I ran 

Tanzenie 



1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.5 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 



SOURCE: Gage end Ohennesstan 197*. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LOCALIZED NORMS 

One cannot precisely trace the various historical phases involved in the develop- 
ment of localized models for Engl ish. Instead, one must trace the changing atti- 
tudes toward such varieties. It is more likely recognizing the presence of a 
linguistic behavior, which was there al 1 along, but which att i tudinal ly lacked 
status. The Indians, the Africans, the Malays, or the Filipinos have struggled 
with this myth and reality since English first became part of thei r educational 
system and 1 inguist ic repertoi re. University teachers generally defended the 
exo-normative standard, often not realising that they themselves used and taught 
to their students a transparent local accent. More important , the ever-present 
localized innovations in lexis and grammar (e.g., Africanisms, Indianisms) 
gradual ly gained currency. 

But then, the conflict in attitudes toward local varieties was also always pres- 
ent. Therefore, when we discuss the development of a model we are not focussing 
on the distinct stages through which a norm passes before it gains some kind of 
ontological status. These attitudinal stages have been presented in Kachru 
(1982a), and we shall briefly summarize them here with a note of warning. These 
stages are not clear-cut and mutually exclusive; they are primarily related to 
the extent of the diffusion of bilingual ism, and to the institutionalization of 
a variety. The first stage seems to be non-recognition of a localized variety, 
and c\ ear indifference to it. This is followed by a stage in which the localized 
variety is recognized (e.g., Indian, Lankan, Kenyan); but it is always the other 
person who uses it. Again, there is clear disparity between the norm and be- 
havior. The third stage shows a reduction in such an attitude. A controversy 
develops between the defenders of the localized variety and those who prefer a 
exo-normative standard (see Kachru 19823:39-40). This is clearly evident in 
the following study of Indian English users. 3 The study is based on a question- 
naire given to 700 undergraduates and 196 faculty members at major universities 
in India. In Tables 1 and 2 percentages do not sum to 100 percent since the 
numbers are based on the total sample, whether or not respondents answered these 
questions. In the final stage, teaching materials for English are prepared with 
nativized contexts; English is not used just with an integrative motivation in- 
volving another culture, but essentially as an instrument for exposing students 
to their own culture. It is like turning an "external 11 language around for an 
"inward" look. The "window on the world," or "library language," becomes a 
window on one's own culture, history, and traditions. Furthermore, the variety 
develops its own nativized registers and is used in imaginative or creative con- 
texts (see Kachru 198la, 1982c and 1983), albeit by a small group of people. 
In this sense, Engl i sh becomes part of the local literary and cultural tradi- 
tions (see, for example, Sridhar 1982). 



NORM AT VARIOUS LEVELS 

The term "norm," as is general ly discussed in 1 i terature, does not apply only 
to the phonetic/phonological levels. A language user may reveal his variety 
by lexical, grammatical, or discoursal features. However, the largest number 



s For further details about the sample and method used for this pilot s 
see Kachru 1975a, 1976. i 
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Table 1. Indian Graduate Students' Attitude toward Various Models 
of English and Ranking of Models According to Preference 



Model 


Preference 




1 


II 


1 1 1 


American Engl ish 


5.17 


13.19 


21.08 


British Engl ish 


67.60 


9.65 


1.08 


Indian Engl i sh 


22.72 


17-82 


10.7A 


1 don 't care 




5.08 




"Good" Engl ish 




1.08 





Table 2. Faculty Preference for Models of English for Instruction 



Model 


Preference 




1 1 1 


1 II 


American Engl ish 


3.07 14.25 


15.64 


British Engl ish 


66.66 13-33 


1.53 


Indian Engl ish 


26.66 25.64 


11.79 


1 don't know 


5.12 





Table 3. Graduate Students' Self-Labeling of the Variety of their English 



Identity marker 



American English 
British Engl ish 
Indian Engl ish 
"Mixture" of all three 
I don't know 
"Good" Engl ish 



% 



2.58 
29.11 
55.64 

2.99 
8.97 

0.27 



SOURCE: Kachru 1976: 230-232. 
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of attitudinal comments— or displays of intolerance— concern pronunciation (gen- 
erally discussed in terms of the "accent" of a person). It is this aspect of 
use which is discussed in various manual s. The variety 's lexical , col locational , 
grammatical, and discoursal features are often looked upon as "mistakes." This 
aspect has been discussed in several studies, and I shall not reiterate it here 
(see Kachru 1982b). 

In linguistic literature, it was in the 1960's that attention was first drawn to 
the distinction between a "mistake" and a "deviation" in the context of non- 
native Englishes. (For references and discussion, see particularly Kachru 1982a. 
The deviation at various levels is directly related to the degree of nativiza- 
tion (see Kachru 198la and Kachru and Quirk 1 93 1 ) . The attitude toward nat ivi ra- 
tion Is determined by the extent of institutionalization of a variety; the in- 
stitutionalization, in turn, depends on the range and depth of a variety in a 
particular context. The "range" of a variety refers to its extension into 
various cultural .social, educational , and commercial contexts. The greater the 
range of functions, the more subvarieties a variety develops. The term "depth" 
relates to the penetration of bi 1 ingual I sm Into various strata of society. 

The attitude toward variety-specific characteristics (for example, lexical and 
grammatical; see Smith 1 98 1 ; Kachru 1982d,e; Bailey and Gorlach 1982) is to a 
large extent determined by whether a variety is used as a first or a second lan- 
guage. Label 1 ng a word or a formation an Americanism, Austral ianism, or 
Canadianism is one way of characterizing it as deviant from "mother English." 
The history of attitudinal conflict even toward the native transplanted varie- 
ties l| fascinating, and has been discussed in a variety of popular and scholarly 
works. The case of institutionalized non-native varieties has been much more 
difficult. Any deviation in such varieties has been termed a "mistake" or an 
"error." The "native speaker" has traditionally determined the extent of accept- 
able deviation, both linguistic and contextual. (Because I have discussed this 
point with illustrations in several earlier studies, for example, Kachru 1 965 
and later, I shall not dwell on it here.) 

It is clear that, for English, the concept of "native speaker" had doubtful 
validity. Since English is used across cultures and languages in a multitude 
of international and intranational contexts, the "deviations" must be seen in 
those functional contexts. This, then, leads us to another question which is 



6 See, for discussion and references, among others, Finegan 1980, Heath 1977 
Kahane and Kahane 1977 , Kachru 1982e, Mencken 1919. 

'Note for example, C. A. Ferguson's observation (in Kachru 1982e:vii) "Lin- 
guistics, perhaps especial ly American linguists, have long given a special place 
to the "native speaker" as the only truly valid and reliable source of language 
data, Whether those data are the elicited texts of the descri pti vist or the in- 
stitutions the theorist works with. Yet much of the world's verbal communica- 
tion takes place by means of languages which are not the user's "mother tongue," 
but tne I ■* second , thl rd , or nth 1 anguage ...in fact, the whol e mystique of nat i ve 
speaker and mother tongue should probably be quietly dropped from the linguists' 
set of professional myths about language." 
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crucial for understanding the relationship of the local i zed (or regional) vari- 
eties and the norm: What are the motivations for deviations? 

The deviations in localized non-native varieties cannot in every case be 
characterized as linguistic aberrations due to acquis! tional inadequacies. 
That rash generalization would miss serious underlying reasons for such in- 
novations and would thus imply negating the context in which a language func- 
tions. The acculturation of a variety occurs over a period of time in a dis- 
tinctly M un-Engl jsh" context. 8 (A number of such case studies have been pre- 
sented in Kachru, ed. , 1982c.) The English language has now ceased to be a 
vehicle of Western culture; it only marginal 1y carries the British and Ameri- 
can way of life. In 1956, the British linguist J.R. Firth, correctly observed 
(Firth 1956 in Palmer 1968:97): 

...••the study of English 11 , Is so vast that it must be further cir- 
cumscribed to make it at al 1 manageable. To begin with, English is 
an international language in the Commonwealth, the Colonies and in 
America. International In the sense that English serves the Ameri- 
can way of life and might b^ called American, it serves the Indian 
way of life and has recently been declared an Indian language wi th- 
in the framework of the federal constitution. In another sense, it 
Is international not only In Europe but in Asia and Africa, and 
serves various African ways of life and is increasingly the all- 
Asian language of politics. Secondly/and I say "secondly 11 advisedly, 
English is the key to what Is described in a common cliche as ''the 
British way of life. 11 

English Is, thus, a medium which, In Its various manifestations— East and West- 
results In cultural adaptations. In South Asia It connotes the Indian, Lankan, 
or Pakistani ways of life and patterns of education and administration. The 
natlvlzed formal characteristics acquire a new pragma 1 1 c context » a new defin- 
ing context, culturally very remote from that of Britain or America. I have 
provided a number 6f Illustrations In various studies (see Kachru 1965 and 
later; particularly 1982b) in which deviations have been related to the "social 
meaning 11 of the text pecul iar to the culture In which English is used as a non- 
native language. I am taking the liberty of quoting the relevant parts below 
(l982b:329-330). 

In terms of acculturation, two processes seem to be at work. One 
results In the decul turat ion of Engl ish, and another in its accul- 
tura t Ion i n the new context . The 1 atter gives 1 1 an appropr late 
Identity In Its newly acquired functions. The Indians have cap- 
tured the two-faceted process by using the typical Sanskrit com- 
pound dvl ja (••twice-born 11 ) for Indian English. (The term was 
originally used for the Brahmins who, after their natural birth, 
are considered reborn at the time of caste Initiation.) Firth 
(1956: In Palmer 1968:96) therefore Is correct In saying that 
"an Englishman must de-Angl icize himself 11 ; as must, one could 



•See Kachru 1965 and later for discussion of this phenomenon In the case of 
South Asian English; for African English, see Bokamba 1 982 and Chlshimba 1981 . 
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add, an American "de-American ize" himself, in their attitudes toward 
such varieties, and for a proper appreciation of such acculturation of 
Englishes (see Kachru 1983) . 

This initiation of English into new culturally and linguistically de- 
pendent communicative norms forces a redefinition of our linguistic and 
contextual parameters for understanding the new language types and dis- 
course types. Those who are outside these cultures must go through a 
variety shift in order to understand both the written and the spoken 
modes of such varieties. One cannot, realistically speaking, apply 
the norms of one variety to another variety. I am not using the term 
"norm" to refer only to formal deviations (see Kachru 1982a); rather, 
I intend to refer to the underlying universe of discourse which makes 
linguistic interaction a pleasure and provides it with "meaning. 11 It 
is the whole process of , as Hal 1 iday says, learning "how to mean" 
(197*0. It is a very culture-bound concept. To understand a bi- 
lingual 's mind and use of language, one would have, ideally, to be 
ambi lingual and ambicul tural . One would have to share responses to 
events, and cultural norms, and interpret the use of L2 within that 
context. One would have to see how the context of culture is manifest 
in 1 ingui stic form, in the new style range, and in the assumptions 
one makes about the speech acts in which L2 is used. A tall order, 
indeed! 

This redefined cultural identity of the non-native varieties has not 
usually been taken into consideration. There have been primarily 
three types of studies in this area. The first type forms the main 
body— understandably so, since these are devoted to pedagogical con- 
cerns. In such studies, any deviation has been interpreted as vio- 
lating a prescriptive norm, and thus resulting in a "mistake." The 
urge for prescriptivism has been so strong that any innovation which 
is not according to the native speaker's linguistic code is considered 
a linguistic aberration. If one makes too many such "mistakes," it 
is treated as an indication of a language user's 1 inguistic depriva- 
tion or deficiency. Second, some linguistic studies focus on formal 
characteristics without attempting to relate them to function, or to 
delve into the contextual needs for such innovations. This separa- 
tion between use and usage has masked several sociol inguistical ly 
important factors about these varieties. The third group of studies 
deals with the "contact literature" in Engl ish, perhaps used on the 
analogy of "contact languages." Such literature is a product of multi- 
cultural and multi 1 ingual speech communities, and it extends the scrope 
of Engl ish 1 iterature to "1 iteratures in Engl ish." Most such studies 
are concerned with the themes, rather than with style. (For further 
discussion, see, e.g. , Sridhar 1982.) 

NORM VS. INTELLIGIBILITY 

One major motivation for having a norm is that it maintains intelligibility (se 
Nelson 1982, Smith 1979) 9 among speakers of distinct localized varieties of 



A comprehensive list of references on this topic is given in Nelson 1982. 
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English, According to this view, a prescriptive norm is vital for communica- 
tion. I believe there are at least three problems in using the concept of in- 
telligibility with any rigor. First, although one always encounters this term 
in pedagogical literature and in studies on second language acquisition, un- 
fortunately it is the least researched and least understood concept in cross- 
cultural and cross-l inguistic contexts. Second, whatever research is avail- 
able on the second-language varieties of English primarily focuses on phonetics, 
specifically on the segmental phonemes. The 1 imitations of such research have 
been discussed by Nelson (1982) • The interference in intelligibility at other 
levels, especially in communicative units (see, for example, Kachru 1982b) has 
hardly been understood. Third, in the case of Engl ish, we must be clear about 
who we have in mind when we talk of participants In a linguistic interaction. 
What role does a native speaker's judgment play in determining the intelligi- 
bility of non-native speech acts which have intranational functions in, for 
example, Asia or Africa? The variety-specific speech acts are vital for com- 
munication, as has been shown in Chishimba (1981) and various studies in Kachru 
(I982d,e). In international contexts certainly one might say that an idealized 
native speaker could serve as a model. But in the cases of -institutionalized 
varieties, a native speaker is not a participant in the actual speech situation. 
Localized uses are determined by the context of each Engl ish-using country , and 
the phonetic approximation is only part of the language act. The nativized 
lexical spread and the rhetorical and stylistic features are distinctly differ- 
ent from those of the native speaker. 

How many users of the institutionalized varieties use English to interact with 
native speakers of English? I have shown in another pilot study (Kachru 1976: 
233) that, out of all users of Indian English, only a fraction have any inter- 
action with natSve speakers of English. For example, among the graduate faculty 
of English in the universities and colleges I surveyed, 65.6V percent had only 
occasional interaction with native speakers, and 11.79 percent had no interac- 
tion with them. Only 5.12 percent of users claimed to have daily interaction 
with native speakers. I should, however, warn the reader that this survey was 
restricted to a highly specialized segment of the Engl ish-using population of 
India: professionals involved in teaching English at the graduate level (see 
Kachru 1975a and 1976). The results for those who are not involved in the 
teaching of Engl ish, especial ly at the graduate level , will be different. What, 
then, is the issue? The Issue is more complex than has been presented in 
1 1 terature. 

There can be no one "mononorm" approach to this concern. As is true with native 
varieties, the Intel ligibi lity of the (non-native) instut ional ized varieties of 
Engl ish forms a cline. The Intel 1 igibil ity within the extended group depends 
on various sociol inguistic parameters of region/age, education, and social role. 
Ward (1929:5) gives some indication of the situation in Britain: i 

It Is obvious that In a country the size of the British Isles, any one 
speaker should be capable of understanding any other when he is talk- 
ing Engl ish. At the present moment, such is not the case: a Cockney 
speaker would not be understood by a dialect speaker of Edinburgh or 
Leeds or Truro, and dialect speakers of much nearer districts than 
these would have difficulty in understanding each other. 
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This observation, made over half a century ago, is still valid. One might add 
that, given the ethnic, cultural, and linguistic pluralism of the United States, 
the situation has become even more complex there (see Ferguson and Heath I98l). 
Once we move to the second-language contexts of English in Africa, Asia, or the 
Pacific, the situation appears to be perplexing. 

But there is a pragmatically refreshing side to all these 
situations. What appears to be a complex linguistic situa- 
tion at the surface, in Britian, in America, in Africa, or 
In South Asia, is less complex if one attempts to under- 
stand it from another perspective. In his cone-shaped dia- 
gram (reproduced in Ward 1929:5), Daniel Jones has graphi- 
cally shown that "as we near the apex, the divergences 
which still exist have become so small as to be noticed 
only by a finely trained ear" (Ward 1929:6). Ward rightly 
provides the argument of "convenience of expend iency" 
(p. 7), suggesting that "the regional dialect may suffice 
for these people who have no need to move from their own 
districts." 

In this I find a clear case of parallelism between the 
native and institutionalized non-native varieties of 
English. The intelligibility is functionally determined 
with reference to the subregion, the nation, political 
areas within the region (e.g., South Asia, Southeast Asia), and internationally. 
True, educated (standard) Indian English, Singapore English, Nigerian English, 
or Kenyan English is not identical to RP or GA. It is different; it should be 
different. Do such educated varieties of non-native Englishes create more prob- 
lems of intell igibil ity than does e.g., a New Zealander when he or she talks to 
a midwestern American? 

In some situations, the markers of difference may establish a desirable identity. 
Such formal markers provide a regional and national identity and help in estab- 
lishing an immediate bond with another person from the same region or country. 
The desire for retaining such markers has been wel 1 presented in the following 
observation by T.T. Koh, Singapore 1 s Representative to the United Nations "... 
when one is abroad, in a bus or train or aeroplane and when one overhears some- 
one speaking, one can immediately say this is someone from Malaysia or Singa- 
pore. And I should hope that when I'm speaking abroad my countrymen wi 1 1 have 
no problem recognizing that I am a Singaporean" (cited in Tongue 1974: iv). Al - 
most half a century ago, the British 1 inguist J.R. Firth (1930:196) presented 
the same idea in a wider context and in stronger words. He rejected "a shame- 
ful negative Engl ish" which "effectually masks social and local origin." He 
went a step further and considered such attempts "a suppression of all that is 
vital in speech." 

ATTITUDES TOWARD LOCALIZED NORMS 

Let us cons i de r the at t i tudes of two distinct groups toward the local ized norms 
of Engl i sh. One group consists of the native speakers of Engl i sh who tradi 
tlonally have been considered crucial for such Judgment. The attitude of this 
group is reflected in three ways, first, In the teach tng materials produced for 
non-nattve users. Until recently, such texts attempted primarily to introduce 
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the reader to Western (British or American) culture; that Is, however, slowly 
changing now. Second, one notices the native speaker's attitude in the books 
specifically written to train teachers of English as a second language. Such 
books make no attempt to show the institutional izat Ion of English in other cul- 
tures/ or to portray the non-Western contexts in which Engl i sh is nat ivi zed . 
Third, practical ly no mention is made of the development of non-native English 
literatures, and of the uses one can make of this body of literature. In the 
discussion on Engl ish across cultures we find on the one hand the extreme 
position of , for example, Prator (1968) , versus the position typified in Smith 
1981 (see especial ly the Introduction by Kachru and Quirk). The position pre- 
sented in Smith (1981) or in Kachru (1982d) is still held only by a small group 
of people and does not represent the view of the profession. 

The fact that non-native users of English have demonstrated no unified identity 
and no loyalty toward localized norms, does not, however, imply that there has 
been no serious thinking in thl s di rection. One does notice a shift from 
earl ierconfl ict between the actual linguistic behavior and the norm; attitu- 
dlnally now there Is a realization about the pragmatics of language use. The 
discussion is either directly related to the question, or is indirectly related 
to this Issue. This debate, however, is not recent, rather, it started when 
the Institutional ization of Engl ish was recognized, and the English language-- 
i ft spite of the attitude toward the Pritish raj--was being considered an im- 
portant member of the local linguistic repertoire. In India, for example, the 
educator and a distinguished English scholar Amar Nath Jha, in 1940 said, al- 
most with tongue in cheek, 

May I .venture to plead for the use, retention and encouragement 
of Indian English?... Is there any reason why we need to be ashamed 
of Indian English? Who Is there in the United Provinces [Uttar 
Pradesh] who will not understand a young man who had enjoyed a 
freeship at col lege , and who says he is going to join the teachery 
profession and who after a few years says, he Is engaged in head- 
mastery? Similarly, why should we accept the English phrase mare's 
neat ; and object to horse 9 8 egg , so familiar in the columns of 
Amrita Bazar Patrikal Why should we adhere to all this when this 
all is the natural order suggested by the usage of our language? 
Why insist on yet fol lowing though when in Hindustani we use the 
equivalent of but! Must we condemn the fol lowing sentence because 
it does not conform to English idiom even though it Is literal 
translation of our own idiom? I shall not pay a pice what to say 
of a rupee. Is there any rational ground for objecting to family 
members and adhering to members of the family 1 .'. .A little courage, 
some determination, a wholesome respect for our own idioms and 
we shall long have a virile, vigorous Indian English. 

Ous toor (reproduced in Dustoor 1968:126; see also Kachru 1982c) makes a firmer 
claim by saying that 0, there will always be a more or less indigenous flavor 
about our* .^Eni9l Jsh .•' InVbuf..' jmagery"^;; I n '"bur> choice of words, In the nuances of 
meaning we put Into our words, we must be expected to be different from Engl ish- 
men and Americans alike.V 

We lack Iri-depth empirical studies concerning the opinions of teachers, stu- 
dents, and educators about an exo-normative standards. But educators in those 
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areas where Engl ish has been Institutionalized (e.g., Africa, Asia, the Pacific) 
''uEH C E^ U ?- 0n ,J h *! que f ti ? n in asides ' or tn discussion of other issues re- 
£t' m!F li f ed , varieties - In Nigeria, Bamgbose (1971:41) clearly in- 

t ill (Ln ?, 2? a ' m ■ , V° t ,I? ? r ° duCe s P eakers cf British Received Pronuncia- 
tion (even If this were feasible).. .Many Nigerians will consider as affected or 
even snobb.sh any Nigerians who speak like a native speaker of English." In 
Ghana, an educated Ghanaian, is expected to speak, as Sey says (1973: 1 ) the 
localized educated variety of English, and it does not mean, warns Sey "Jhe 
type that strives too obviously to approximate to RP..." An imitation of RP 
• is » rowned upon as distasteful and pedantic." 

In South Asia, one notices the same reaction to the imitation of exo-normat ive 
ffSftS? S "^ F RP X GA -„. ,n the case ° f Sri Lanka (Ceylon) Passi cc^nis 
ufand^n'Fn u K. W ° rt noth,n ?' to °- that Ceylonese [Sri Lankans] who speak 
standard English' are generally unpopular. There are several reasons for 

cilll w?S 6 io n0W SPea u. S J andard , English either belon S to * favored social 
class with long purses which can take them to Engl I sh public schools and uni- 
versities and so are disliked too much to be imitated, or have rather pain- 
£! Lll^t ? hi * kind ° f fP ecch ^r social reasons and so are regarded as 
o5 t a S?r f * e>r betters; they are singular in speaking English ./the majority 
or^their countrymen cannot or wil 1 not speak It. . .standard English has thus 
rather unpleasant associations when it Is spoken by Ceylonese [Sri Lankans]." 
During the last half-century the tendency in Sri Lanka Is more toward favor ng 
the oca 1, zed norm (see Kand iah 1981 ) . In the Phi 1 ippines, "Standard FiTTplnl 
English" is 'the type of English which educated Filipinos speak and which is 
acceptable m educated Filipino circles" (Llamzon 1969:15). 

In such observations one notices that an unreal istic adherence to an exo- 
normat, ye standard is clearly not attltudinally desirable. In most cases such 

^loaT^o^^ to the spoken norm for Engl i sn Lo aUzed 

Jexica innovations have always been recognized as legitimate and as a mani- 
?7«; 0f , nat o^ a f IO S' { l have discussed this aspect in detail in Kachru 

exis Bu V he ^tivization Is not restricted to phonology and 

' L o 1 an ear ,er study (see Kachru 1982e: 7 ), it also shows in 

col ocational innovation, in syntactic simplification or overgeneral ization 
and in the use of native rhetorical and stylistic devices. In shoYt"t Na- 
tion creates a new ecology for a non-native language. Who is to Judge "e 
appropriateness (or acceptance) of formations sich as swadeshi cloth, military 
a£L ( wZT t ! rIa 2 h< ? te,K ° r latH ol ™Se In the Indian con text , dZmo ^ 

CONCLUSION 

Thr?onr!! n K° f n ? rmS f ° r lo «li2ed Englishes continues to be debated, though 
^ .L T" 9 m ° re ° ne ° f realism and less one of codification Further- 

7jr5 /J"?^* non-native varieties are now being Increasingly recognized 
of E^Us2 e »; ° n atUtud l n ? 1 and °" Pedagogical grounds. The ZtTonaTu 

of Engl sh are being separated from the International uses, and the nativized 
inr.vations are^ot being considered as essential ~styl istlc devices for non- 
native Eng ish 1 Jteratures. One notices a shift of opinion toward considering 
such localised varieties different, not necessarily deficient? 9 



uses 
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One has to realize that there are several tendencies In the current spread of 
English. First, as stated earlier, perhaps English will soon have more non- 
native users than native users. The non-native users show a wide range of 
proficiency, almost ranging from ambl 1 Ingual ism to broken English. But func- 
tional ly, each variety wl thin a variety serves Its functional purpose. Second, 
the planning for the spread of English Is steadily passing Into the hands of 
Its non-native users. These users have developed their own norms which are not 
identical to the norms labelled RP and GA. In some cases the deviation from 
the native norm Is the result of economic and other reasons, for example, a 
lack of good teachers, non-availability of teaching equipment and materials. 
Thus the British or American norm actual ly is never presented to students who 
are learning English. In other situations, the recognition of a localized 
norm is used as a defense mechanism to reduce the '■colonial 11 and "Western" 
connotations associated wl th Engl Ish. Such an attitude Is one way of express- 
ing what may be termed "linguistic emancipation. n But that is only part of 
the story. There are other more significant reasons, too. First, this is how 
human languages seem to work. After all, the example of Latin is before us 
which eventually evolved Into Romance languages. And, in spite of strict 
codification, Sanskrit has developed into numerous regional varieties in South 
Asia. Second, there is no doubt that the development of non-native literatures 
|n Engl Ish (contact 1 Iteratures) have contributed to the "norm-breaking" trend 
in Engl ish around the world. The most Interesting nativized innovations are 
the result of such contact literature. 

The complex functions of English across cultures and languages make it very 
clear that whatever is said about it international ly wi 1 1 present only part of 
the picture. Therefore, the moral of the Eastern story of the elephant and 
the four blind men should serve as a warning: it should encourage us to under- 
take more empirical work across cultures to comprehend the totality. The type 
of research has yet to be initiated in a serious sense. 
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